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EDITORIAL 


As editors of ONE Magazine we feel that we sustain an unusual re- 
lationship with our readers. The ordinary commercial magazine is 
edited on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. And there the matter ends. The 
readers of a commercial publication can properly be thought of as 
‘they’ in the editorial office for they have no proprietary interest in 
the magazine. But at ONE the situation is quite different. In a real sense, 
the readers and the editors are ‘we’. For ONE Magazine is the publica- 
tion of a very special interest group ‘the U. S. homosexual’, and it has 
a sponsoring body, One Incorporated, with its dedicated program of 
work for the homosexual. Therefore, the readers may logically feel that 
the Magazine belongs to them. Most of our readers receive the Magazine 
with the same interest as they do the other aspects of the corporation. 


From the standpoint of the editors, this incipient feeling of pro- 
prietorship on the part of the readers is almost pure gain. We find 
ourselves working with what might be thought of as a captive audience. 
We know almost exactly who our readers are because we can picture 
their habits, interests, and impulses. For this reason we try to give 
special consideration in regard to editorial policy and planning. The 
contents of ONE are much more restricted than that of publications of 
more general appeal. We try to tailor the material to the particular 
interests of our readers. In some places, it is often necessary to provide 
for a hand-tooling, as it were, of much of the content to take care of the 
fact that most of our audience is reading with inside knowledge. But 
it is equally necessary to take care that our inside view does not result 
in an overly narrow outlook. 


Beyond question, the subject of homosexuality and the homosexual 
has widely varied aspects and ramifications; the problems to be dis- 
cussed are endless; the issues to be clarified are without number. It is 
the duty of ONE Magazine to give the homosexual confidence in himself 
and to teach him how to take his proper place in modern society. This 
is a large assignment. 


The editors hope that the magazine speaks realistically about these 
matters always, with the cutting edge of its editorial policy unblunted. 
We hope that we have avoided the many pitfalls that come with editing 
in the ‘we’ rather than the ‘they’ frame of reference. It is our constant 
intention to speak for, not to, our readers. We also hope that none of 
our readers will take ONE Magazine for granted too easily. 


Don Slater, Managing Editor 
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~ Christmas 
in Zurich 


by Rudolph Burkhardt 


During my stay in Los Angeles my 
friends at ONE asked me if I could 
possibly tell their readers something 
about “Christmas in Zurich” or, even 
more specifically, about “Christmas at 
The Circle.” There is nothing I would 
enjoy more, as our yearly Christmas 
Party at The Circle is for me, the out- 
standing social event of the whole 
year. In saying this, I feel convinced 
that I am speaking on behalf of very 
many of our Subscribers who share 
my own feeling about this Celebra- 
tion. 

In trying to give American readers 
of ONE an idea of what our Circle 
Christmas is like and what it means 
to us all, I am thinking of an “Edi- 


torial Note’ which appeared in the 
September issue 1958 of ONE and ran 
thus: 

“We are too vividly acquainted 
with the experience of such European 
groups as have attempted to cope 
with this method (i.e. of undertaking 
social events) to wish to undertake it 
ourselves. It is our feeling that this is 
an individual question, involving in- 
dividual choice and individual taste 
far too intimately to be attempted 
group-wise.” 

I feel sure that my good friends on 
the staff of ONE will allow me to dis- 
agree with this statement. For a very 
simple reason. Social life, meetings, 
parties and similar events, in coun- 
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tries where the law concerning rela- 
tionships between consenting male 
adults has been removed, are much 
more easily handled than in those 
countries still under the pressure of 
an inhumane and out-dated law. How- 
ever, I disagree also with the state- 
ment that the social side of our acti- 
vities is too intimate a problem to be 
dealt with group-wise. Justification 
for doing thines group-wise lies. for 
The Circle, in the unequivocal success 
our big meetings have met with for 
nearly twenty-five years now. It goes 
without saying, that the path The 
Circle has been following. in its social 
activities, has had its thorny side too 
—and still has to some extent. Yet the 
positive factors by far outweigh their 
opposites. 

Before coming to a description of 
our Yearly Christmas Party, I would 
like to point out the small neeative 
matters first. They are not created by 
the fact that they happen at exclu- 
sively homophile meetings. In any 
crowd of several hundred, whether 
homophile or “straight”. you will al- 
ways be liable to encounter some less 
desirable elements. There are the 
“gate-crashers” first of all. But by 
checking our Subscribers and their 
guests three times before admittance 
is ranted. the danger of “gate- 
crashers” as well as the attendance of 
minors, is practically removed. That 
we have frequently to deal with the 
eternally discontended ones. with the 
“know-betters”. or, on the other hand, 
with some less desirable or question- 
able elements, is also typical of 

“straight” parties. Lookine back on 
years of checking at our big meetings. 
I am glad to be able to report that the 
standard of our socials has risen con- 
siderably in the course of the years. 
due primarily to the fact of having 
in the person of Rolf, our chief-editor. 
someone whose personality is strong 
enough to make itself felt. We thereby 
eliminate many of the pitfalls which 
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might otherwise occur at such big 
gatherings. 

~ One could vividly describe all that 
takes place either at the yearly ‘Carni- 
val’, or, the ‘Autumn Gathering’. Let 
if suffice to mention here the fact that 
these two occasions usually draw an 
attendance of anything between 450 
and 600 people. Like all our Circle 
meetings, they take place in rooms at 
a restaurant in Zurich which The Cir- 
cle has occupied during the reign 
of four different landlords. For our 
weekly meetings on Wednesday nicht 
we meet in rooms on the first floor. 
On the occasion of the big parties we 
take over the whole second floor where 
a huge room runs the whole length of 
the house, giving ample space for 
dancing. But the greatest advantage 
of this huge second floor room is that 
it contains a stage, complete with all 
technical details, and thus enables us 
to produce our yearly plays. It was 
on this stage that the first act of James 
Barr’s Game of Fools was produced 
for the first time. The same stace saw 
the dramatization, by the author. of 
one of “Stornoway’s” best stories and 
for next Autumn we have scheduled 
an adaptation of Clarkson Crane’s 
story “Auna Anna and Uncle Joe”. 
which appeared first in the pages of 
ONE. Naturally this stage is also used 
for the extensive “floor-shows” in 
Autumn and at Carnival time. 

As entertaining and amusing as 
these two big meetings are. readers 
of ONE may ask: what makes them 
different from the yearly Christmas 
Party? For there is a difference and 
in my own opinion, a fairly great one. 
I am inclined to say, that, whereas 
each of our big yearly social events 
has its special flavour. the spirit of the 
Christmas Party is, for many of our 
Subscribers, the one they like best. 
Like its two predecessors in the course 
of the year, this meeting also covers a 

Saturday night as well as the following 
Sunday afternoon and night. It is 
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usually held on the weekend preced- 
ing Christmas Eve. 


On the Saturday night when the 
actual Christmas Celebration is held, 
one rule is valid, and only valid for 
this one night of the whole year. The 
Christmas Celebration is open exclu- 
sively to our Subscribers and no 
guests are admitted. Two points are 
achieved by this rule. First, we want 
this Celebration to be an occasion to 
show our Subscribers our gratitude 
for their faith in The Circle and its 
aims. Secondly, by excluding guests 
for this one night we achieve the feel- 
ing that we are all one great family. 
Attendance on this exclusive night 
varies between 250 and 350 Sub- 
scribers from such far-away parts of 
the world as the United States and 
Canada. who have made it a habit 
to be present. Thus they are en- 
abled to have a Christmas celebration 
amongst friends. This “exclusive to 
Subscribers” naturally makes check- 
ing on that night much easier. and 
enables those of us who do it, to par- 
take in most of what the night holds. 
At the Christmas Party on Saturday 
night the whole space of the dance 
floor is taken up by tables, covered 
with white cloth and illuminated by 
candles. To the left and right of the 
stage are the great Christmas tree and 


the Colours of The Circle. 


It cannot be denied that there is. 
partly, a different audience on that 
night. Very many of the close friends 
of The Circle turn up for this night. 
They very often are ‘old couples’ of 
long standing, happy in living to- 
gether, and no longer in need of social 
amusement. Yet, on this night, they 
are eager to be with us all. Speaking 
personally, again, it is seeing those 
‘old couples’ which gives one renewed 
strength to go on with the task we have 
all set ourselves. There is. after all, 
constancy, faithfulness, integrity— 
and nothing helps better, than en- 


countering these things in fellow hu- 
man beings of one’s own kind, at 
Christmas. 


The Christmas Celebration is usu- 
ally opened by Rolf giving a short 
speech of welcome to all present, fol- 
lowed by similar addresses in French 
and English. After these speeches, a 
varied programme follows in which 
a number of our Subscribers take 
part. Sacred music, the reading of 
poetry, and singing can be heard, and 
all join in singing the old beloved 
Christmas Carols. Last year, a well 
known Swiss Oratorio singer sang us 
“Lieder” by Schubert and Hugo Wolf, 
the words of which referred to friend- 
ship, and finished his recital by sing- 
ing two beautiful Negro Spirituals. It 
is surprising to discover every Christ- 
mas anew, how many really gifted 
people are among our friends. Be- 
tween these offerings, there is time for 
everybody to move around, and greet 
old friends, and slowly the time draws 
nearer for Rolf’s annual Christmas 
Speech. I regret deeply that T am un- 
able to quote verbatim from one of 
his Christmas Speeches. But it is a 
fact that Rolf never prepares these 
speeches. I know from long associa- 
tion with him, that this once, Rolf 
trusts his inspiration and, facing a 
large and happily relaxed audience. 
gives us, every year, the very best of 
all his speeches. At the end. he has a 
small table set up in front of him, and 
proceeds to a ceremony, dear to many 
of us. 


To the memory of every Subscriber 
who has passed away in the course of 
the year and to the memory of friends, 
like the late Dr. Kinsey, Rolf lights 
a candle, saying words of grateful re- 
membrance for those who have died, 
and whose memory will stay with us. 
One year there will be a candle for 
one of our oldest Subscribers, old in 
years and old as a Subscriber; next, 
a candle for a 27 year old Subscriber 





killed in an accident. There is a deep 
hush in the audience during this cere- 
mony until, finally, Rolf asks all of us 
present to stand up quietly and hon- 
our dead friends by a minute of si- 
lence. 

Some time later, the yearly Nativ- 
ity—or Christmas play in produced. 
Two years ago, Rolf—in remember- 
ing that in Shakespeare’s time all 
female parts were acted by young boys 
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—directed. for the first time, a Nativ- 
ity play in which Mary had a speak- 
ing part. Beautifully played by one 
of our younger Subscribers, the ex- 
periment justified itself by the dignity 
of its production. Last year’s play was 
a Christmas tale among Russian peas- 
ants, based on a story by Ljesskow. 
Of this play, ONE readers will see an 
illustration inset, showing Rolf in the 
part of an old Russian farmer, and 
another of our Subscribers as a young 
peasant woman. 


The production of the play termi- 
nates the ‘official’ part of the Christ- 
mas Celebration. Perhaps, from what 
I have been able to describe in this 
short survey. our USA friends will 
have realized what such a celebration 
stands for. Our Subscribers stay to- 
gether for hours afterwards and a 
good many of them express their feel- 
ings as to what this celebration means 
to them. With renewed strength for 


their own life and regained faith in 
our own rights as human beings, they 
leave late on Saturday night, to meet 
again, on Sunday. for a carefree, easy- 
going, second celebration. To this 
they can bring their guests and other 
friends. And what is true of the Car- 
nival and the Autumn gathering is 
doubly true of the Christmas Celebra- 
tion. All the amount of work to be 
done for weeks in advance pays rich 
dividends and rewards by the happi- 
ness this “Christmas in Zurich.” at 
The Circle. brings to all. 





A PAGAN HYMN ON CHRISTMAS EVE 


By Joseph Upper 


To mark the watches of the winter night 
With exploration of each yielding curve 

Of your nude body were indeed delight 
More than | hope for, more than | deserve. 
Let me not lose these precious hours to sleep, 
But ponder them like beads upon a chain; 
For they are gems that | must always keep, 
Who may not ever see their like again. 

The Christmas snow upon the silent ground 
Lies not more quiet than your lovely head 


Upon my shoulder, while my arms around 


Your body are like poor men begging bread. 


They say Love came to earth at Christmastide. 


He does so still—and slumbers at my side. 





a place to go 


fiction by matt kent 


The young man glanced at Greg and started to enter the bus station. then 
stopped and reached for a pack of cigarettes. “Say, you got a match?” he asked. 

Greg knew; it happened like this in a novel he had read. “I’m sorry,” he 
drawled. “I don’t smoke.” 

“Say! You must be from out of town. Is that a Southern accent?” 

Greg admitted that it was. 

“T used to know a guy from Tennessee. Are you from Tennessee? 

“No. Alabama.” 

“Oh . . . this fellow was named Stevens. Do you know any people named Stevens 
in Alabama?” 

“No,” Greg answered, wishing that he could think of something more to say, 
but the questions were too ridiculous to lend themselves to intelligent comment. 

“This guy—this fellow named Stevens—he was a real good friend of mine. 
We were roommates.” He looked at Greg, slightly pursing his lips. 

“Were you in college?” Greg asked, and he knew the question was a good one; 
the young man laughed delightedly and said that he had never been near a college, 
that the two had shared an apartment. 

“When you get in town?” 

“Just got off the bus.” 

“No! Are you looking for a place to go?” 

In a moment Greg was walking down the street with the young man, who lived 
just a few blocks away. Once the invitation was accepted the young man had said 
little. 

Greg thought the neighborhood looked shabby and he was glad that it was 
yet day; but once in the apartment, he was pleased with it. “You have a nice 
place,” he said. 

“Don’t see how you can say that.” the young man said. He was in the kitchen- 
ette, removing ice from the refrigerator. “What do you want to drink?” 

“Nothing, thank you. I don’t drink.” 

“You don’t drink?” 

“That's right.” Greg said, embarrassed. “A hangover from my puritanical up- 
bringing, I guess.” 

Greg entered the living room. In a moment the young man came in with two 
glasses. He sipped from one and set the other on the coffee table. Greg considered 
asking what it contained, but didn’t. 

The young man connected a tape recorder to a stereophonic sound speaker and 
blasted the room with symphonic music. 

“What do your neighbors say about this?” Greg shouted. 

“Hah!” he laughed loudly and maliciously. “You should read a letter I got 
from the landlord!” 

They sat down on the bed. 

Greg looked around the room, trying to find an object for conversation. There 
was an empty picture frame on the wall. He asked about this. The answer didn’t 
elicit any further questions. He gave up and dropped his head between his hands 
and listened to the music. 
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Some moments later the young man asked a question but the music was so loud 
that Greg had to ask him to repeat it twice before he understood. Did he recognize 
the music? 

He said that it sounded familiar. Which was true. And then he realized that it 
was the music which introduces the Lone Ranger, but he couldn't name it. 

The young man pointed at the glass sitting on the coffee table. “Don’t you drink 
orange juice, either?” ; 

“Ts this for me?” he asked, relieved that it was orange juice, ashamed to admit 
that he had thought it something stronger. ; 

“Did you think I was going to drink two?” 

Greg picked up the orange juice and drank it in embarassment. He leaned over 
to place the empty glass on the coffee table and an arm went around his shoulder 

Now it was dark. * ‘Are you hungry?” the young man asked. 

“Not very.” Greg said, but he was glad that they would have supper together in 
this room. He looke d at the small table and two chairs next to the kitc henette 
separated from the living room by a curtain. This was the first night, he reflected, 
wondering how often he would come here for supper or to spend the night. He was 
still dreaming about this when he comprehended the next question: 

“Where do you want to eat?” 

“Uh. . anywhere you do.” 

| usually eat at a gay bar.’ 

“T don’t think I should. Would you believe that I’ve never been in a bar?” 

“Yes, I’d believe it.” Again the loud, malicious laugh. 

How could he leave this cozy room for a bar? But the young man insisted. “Aw, 
come on. It’s early yet and not many people will be there. We'll just eat. Why 
not?” 

Greg decided to go. After all. he would have to frequent bars now. Where else 
would he meet his kind? 

“All right—if you say it’s all right.” 

They boarded a bus and rode several blocks. Greg was terrified in the bar, but 
not long. For a reason which he didn’t understand and which the young man 
didn’t explain, the bar wasn’t open for business. 

They returned downtown on the bus and ate supper at a restaurant. It was rain- 
ing when they left. They stood for a moment in front of the restaurant and the 
young man asked, “Where are you going now?” 

Wasn’t he going home with him? No, he realized, he wasn’t. The young man 
hadn’t even introduced himself. He hadn’t said anything to indicate that he 
wanted to see Greg again. 

“I'll have to look for a room. Where is a good place to stay around here?” 

“The Y is the cheapest,” and the way he said it made plain to Greg that the 
young man knew he would be looking for the cheapest. 

He started to leave, realizing that something had gone wrong, but wanting to 
remain and ask: Who are you? What are you? W hat do you think, feel? WI hat 
do you want? How can I help you? 

But he asked another question: “When do you think the rain will end?” 

“Who knows? So why ask the question?” 

Greg wanted to say: “Why don’t you leave? You've had all you want from me; 
why don’t you leave?” But he couldn’t and he didn’t want to be the first to leave. 
Would it be like this the next time? And the next? 

Finally he said, “Well, I don’t guess the rain will end soon. I'd better go.” 

“Have fun,” the young man said. 





tangents 


news & views 


Public restrooms aren't very sa- 
vory places for sex. Most homo- 
philes take pains to avoid such 
places, or at least to cut short any 
necessary visits. Yet a small percent- 
age of homosexuals, driven to such 
resorts by social pressures, and al- 
lowed no better outlet, are tempted 
by sudden offerings and often find 
themselves in the clutches of the 
law. 

In order to protect ‘‘he-men'' who 
are sometimes propositioned in the 
johns (they can say “‘no''—can't 
they? And some of the same men 
don't think it at all offensive if 
they proposition a woman in public) 
cops are planted in many public 
toilets, maybe in plainclothes, pos- 
ing as ‘‘available’’ or even making 
advances, or maybe hiding behind 
partitions in pipe-corridors, watch- 
ing from a “‘peeping closet’ to see 
what happens at the urinals or in 
booths. This whole dirty business of 
luring, trapping and toilet-peeping 
has been resoundingly condemned 
by journalists, jurists, psychiatrists 


COPA a 


by dal mcintire 


and clergymen. The cop whose job 
is to prevent legal infractions finds 
himself too often deliberately luring 
men into them. Time and again, cor- 
ruptable cops find this a fertile field 
for graft. 

It has been suggested that an offi- 
cer who crouches for hours in an 
uncomfortable “peeping closet,”’ 
closely watching what ought to be 
of utmost privacy, may get impa- 
tient to grab the first ‘‘likely look- 
ing’ party that comes along-—and 
invent the “evidence” later. Such ca- 
ses are usually broken in the courts, 
even tho cops are well trained and 
experienced at playing out their 
testimony—IF defendents are not 
too frightened to defend themselves 
properly, and don't fall for the cops’ 
promise to let-them-off-easy if they 
plead guilty to the lighter charge. 
(Cops know they can almost never 
prove the heavier charge.) 

Out of dozens of these cases 
nightly in large cities, few are pub- 
licized. Most men, whether or not 
they did what the cop charges, are 
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so frightened by the threat of that 
kind of publicity that they will 
gladly pay, if they can, any amount 
to get off without too much noise. 

Peeking-cop Richard Roskell 
struck gold when he picked up Vin- 
cent Corsall, 39, and Richard de- 
Bartolo, 22, after having allegedly 
watched their ‘‘indecencies'’ for a 
half hour in a New York City sub- 
way john last month. Both pleaded 
not guilty. Atty. Jules Kolodny, for 
the older defendent, described his 
client as ‘‘a man with a very impor- 
tant position in Oswego" (upstate 
N. Y. town, pop., 20,000.) 

Which seemed to annoy Magis- 
trate Rueben Levy: “We have no se- 
crets in this courtroom. What does 
he do?” 

“He is the mayor of Oswego and 
he teaches in the public school sys- 
tem,’ Kolodny replied. 

That was for the papers! 

Back in Oswego, where Liberal 
Party Mayor Corsall had recently 
won office, his corruption-tainted 


opponents got busy nailing things 
down well before the trial ten days 
later in NYC’s Gambler's Court. 


Trial opened with photos of 
men’s room, the #1 booth in which 
the man was alleged to have 
touched the man, the pipe tunnels 
and vent-slits used by the peeping- 
cops. Detectives Roskell and Crews 
(as usual, number of arresting offi- 
cers increased to two for court's 
benefit) described their pinch— 
straining Judge Malbin's credulity 
regarding their ability to hear and 
see so much thru such tiny peep- 
holes. Officer Roskell hedged that 
while he hadn't actually heard cer- 
tain things he'd first said he heard, 
he could read lips. Judge Malbin 
tested him on this. Officer flunked 
the test. Roskell testified Mayor Cor- 
sall tried to buy him off; Officer 
Crews adding that Corsall said he'd 
consulted a psychiatrist about ‘‘this 


sort of thing.” 

After visiting the men's room, to 
examine the hidden accomodations, 
Judge Malbin resumed the trial, 
heard Corsall’s explanation that 
he'd entered one booth, found no 
paper, and moved to another, cor- 
roborating deBartolo's testimony 
that when he entered later, he had 
washed his hands, found no paper 
in any booth except where Corsall 
sat. DeBartolo, assistant to a TV pro- 
ducer, had reached in to get some 
paper, and at that point, our daunt- 
less guardian of public morality 
made his arrest. 

Prosecution repeatedly sought to 
introduce evidence supplied by Cor- 
sall's political opponents, such as 
that Corsall, who taught hi-school 
science, had known an Oswego 
student who was expelled on homo- 
sexual charge. Ruling out such 
hearsay and irrelevancies, Judge 
Malbin said that “‘very sharp con- 
flict of testimony . . . had created 
a reasonable doubt,"’ and express- 
ing profound regret at great harm 
such a charge had probably done 
the victims, acquitted them. 

Anti-Corsall members of Oswego 
Board of Education scheduled an- 
other ‘'trial’’ but this hearing was 
interrupted when Mayor's foster- 
son, the night after the acquital, 
was fatally injured by three youths 
who intervened in what they mis- 
takenly thought was a fight between 
young Corsall and his girlfriend— 
who had stumbled getting out of a 
car. The coroner, with astonishing 
haste, declared young Corsall's 
death “accidental” and ‘closed the 
case’ immediately. 

The Mayor's position in politics 
and as a teacher has since been 
reassured. 


DISCUSSION 

Dr. Karl Bowman, formerly head 
of San Francisco's Langley-Porter 
Clinic, and author of a state financed 
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report on Sex Deviation, recently 
told Commonwealth Club that we 
have too many sex laws, and that 
they often do more harm than good. 
Sexual practices not accomplished 
by violence or with minors, he said, 
can't and shouldn't be regulated 
by the state—tho ‘‘We have in the 
United States a considerable num- 
ber of persons who want to regu- 
late by law the behavior and even 
the thinking of others." 

“We are beginning to see a 
breakdown of the long-standing 
taboo on public discussion of sex,” 
he said, and as if to confound him, 
the Commonwealth Club, which had 
chosen his topic, and prides itself 
as open to controversial topics, 
nixed its usual practice of having 
parts of their weekly chats broad- 
cast by several radio stations, re- 
fusing even to release the tape to 
KPFA-FM, a bold Berkeley station 
supported entirely by subscription. 
Releases to most of the papers were 
also killed or played down. NATION 
(the only national liberal periodical 

"to pay much attention to any as- 
pect of homosexuality recently) re- 
printed the speech in their Oct. 25 
issue. 

KPFA meanwhile scheduled an 
unprecedented two-hour discussion 
of homosexuality, with two taped 
panels, for Monday, Nov. 24, be- 
tween 9:30 and 11:30 p.m. The first 
hour, moderated by Mrs. Elsa 
Knight Thompson, will feature dis- 
cussion of general aspects of homo- 
sexuality, by Blanche M. Baker, 
M.D., psychiatrist, Mrs. Leah Gailey, 
housewife, and Harold Call, editor 
of the MATTACHINE REVIEW. Sec- 
ond hour will feature Dr. Bow- 
man, discussing his Commonwealth 
speech, among other things, Frank 
Beach, Jr., U.C. Prof of Psychology 
and David Wilson of the U.C. School 
of Criminology, and Morris Low- 
enthal, atty, who has defended the 
Black Cat, a cafe-bar, against sev- 


eral attempts by authorities to close 
it down as a homosexual hangout. 

As this is being written, the French 
homophile magazine, ARCADIE, is 
celebrating its fifth anniversary with 
conferences and a banquet in Paris. 


ODKINS 

26 girls and Kenneth Evans com- 
peted in Canterbury, Eng., in a 
“mothercraft'’ exam. Kenneth won 
. . . Self-styled tomboy Vicky Pee- 
ples, 12, of Baltimore, recently com- 
plained to authorities about girls 
not being allowed to go on Polar 
expeditions, and volunteered her 
services. Got a heartwarming reply 
from Rear Adm. Dufek who ex- 
plained some people might think 
she was too young .. . Bit o' biz in 
L. A. paper about young man try- 
ing to play torero with auto. ‘With 
coat held cape-wise, (he) pranced 
before Robert Austin's oncoming 
car, inviting a charge. Austin 
swerved. Zuk pirouvetted into the 
car's path. Another swerve. Another 
pirouette. Then impact hurled the 
torero 30 feet and he landed flat on 
his coleta.’’ Arrested under Section 
80.40 for standing in roadway and 
interfering with traffic, Judge Weis- 
man noted Zuk wasn't exactly 
standing and dismissed case.. . 

TIME, reporting that Salt Lake's 
homo-baiting topcop Cleon Skousen 
said Officer Orton (whose driving 
record shows three off-duty acci- 
dents, seven arrests, four suspen- 
sions) “‘has an outstanding record," 
quipped, “FOR WHAT?" 

This plumber was telling his part- 
ner-son how to be tactful. “‘Once 
when | happened on a lady in her 
bath, | remembered my tact, and 
said, ‘Pardon me, sir,’ and got out 
without looking back.'’ Some weeks 
later, our beamish boy said, ‘Pop, 
| did it. | was real tactful today. 
Fixing the faucet in a motel. | went 
through the bedroom and found a 
couple newlyweds still in bed. What 
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do you think | did? Like you told me, 
Pop. | just tipped my hat as | left 
and said, ‘Good afternoon, gentle- 
men.’ "" 


DEATH DENIED 

Last week in Memphis, husky and 
handsome Ed Leonard, 28-yr.-old 
ex-bellhop, asked a jury to give him 
the electric chair for murdering 31- 
yr.-old bookkeeper, Robert Bennett, 
whom Leonard said was homosex- 
ual. Ignoring advice from public de- 
fenders to plead quilty and keep his 
mouth shut, Leonard calmly told 
jury how he had always hated 
homosexuals, and had ‘never done 
anything like that with a man in all 
my life.’ An off-and-on convict, 
twice briefly married, Leonard, who 
came from a sternly religious family, 
kept describing how he always felt 
like a girl walking down the street 
with men whistling at him, and he 
didn't like that. After losing a hotel 
job for theft, Leonard was waiting 
in the Memphis bus depot to go to 
Houston when Bennett sat beside 
him and ordered coffee. ‘| got the 
opinion he was a queer. You can 
tell by the way a man looks. | don't 
want anyone to look at me like that. 
| got mad. I'm not in the habit of 
going around with people like that. 
| have never been with a man— 
never had sexual relations with a 
man in my life. | got mad. | said, 
‘Let's go.’ | always carry a gun with 
me... He said that the best place 
was the outskirts of town. | was 
trying to get him there because | 
knew a shot in town would be heard 
. .. | had made up my mind to kill 
him because | had been approached 
by other men so many times. | was 
in a bad mood. | didn't want any- 
body to fool with me.’ Drawing his 
gun, Leonard ordered Bennett out 
of the car, shot him twice, felt his 
pulse to make sure he was dead, 
dragged his body into ditch and 
took off in Bennett's car—minus the 


ignition key. After the car stalled, a 
few miles south of Memphis, he 
hitchhiked to McComb, Miss., his 
home, and told his sister about the 
affair, then returned to Houston and 
pushed his vendetta further. He shot 
Glen McMahon, 32, a hospital em- 
ployee who invited him up for cof- 
fee. Back to Memphis to confess to 
various members of his family, and 
knowing he would eventually be 
caught. Given a lift by New Orleans 
businessman H. T. Bach, whom 
Leonard also decided to kill, though 
he did not indicate any suspicion 
Bach was homosexual. He'd gotten 
less than $10 total off Bennett and 
McMahon ("I didn't kill because | 
needed money”') he saw Bach was 
carrying several hundred in cash. 
He pulled his gun, ordered Bach to 
pull off the road, but Bach, after 
arguing for several minutes and of- 
fering Leonard the money, suddenly 
swerved toward a filling station, hit 
the brakes and grabbed for the gun, 
which he managed to jam. Thrown 
from the car, they wrestled for the 
gun, which Leonard fired twice. Two 
attendants ran out from the station 
and Leonard was knocked out. A 
sheriff who happened to be nearby 
and heard the shots showed up, and 
Leonard gave him the confession. 
“| gave it freely. | knew my time 
was up. | was treated nice, not 
beaten or anything. | was tired and 
a little nervous. But | knew what | 
was doing.” 

Psychiatrist James A. Taylor testi- 
fied that Leonard identified himself 
as feminine, that he was strongly 
motivated toward homosexuality, 
and that by killing homosexuals he 
was acting out a symbolic suicide— 
killing the homosexual in himself. 
Psychiatrist Dr. Adler, for the de- 
fense, concurred. “Leonard subcon- 
sciously kept exposing himself to 
where homosexuals hung out. When 
aproached, he would become angry 
and leave. Leonard resented this 
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homosexual urge in himself. He 
didn't want it to be that way, but 
this terrific urge was within him and 
is still pressuring him at this time.” 

Dr. Adler said, ‘‘We don't know 
what causes homsexuality ... . 
There's no curing it.’ He said that 
asking for the death penalty is 
Leonard's way of trying to commit 
suicide because of “an uncontroll- 
able sex urge." “If the homosexual 
instinct he repressed could have 
come out, the chances would have 
been complete release of tension." 


Leonard threatened that if sent to 
prison he would kill any homosex- 
ual who came near him. But the 
jury denied his wish for the electric 
chair, gave him a 99-yr. sentence 
(not eligible for parole for 50 years). 
He appeared relieved, but said he 
was disappointed. 

Asked by a newswoman if he 
would turn to God, he said, “No, be- 
cause | have let Him down. Yes, I've 
attended Church, the Nazarene and 
the Assembly of God and the Church 

_ of God. But that was long ago. Each 
time | have been in trouble before, 
| have prayed and read the Bible. 
Out on the streets again, | forgot all 
about Him... 1 know | should give 
my heart to God, but | made up my 
mind | was not going to ask the 
Lord to help me the next time | got 
in jail. So | don't intend to look to 
Him to help me in any way."’ 

What more can be said except to 
repeat Dr. Adler's highly-charged 
“IF —if only “the homosexual in- 
stinct he repressed could have come 
out...’ Leonard could have been 
a free man, and Bennett and Mc- 
Mahon still alive. 


x x * 


Which crowds out several other 
stories from Buffalo, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, Odessa, L.A., Oregon, Tan- 
giers and England. Next time per- 
haps... 


“Toward 
Understanding”! 


Answers to Questions 


| A serious question and answer 
|column. An entirely new idea-in 
homophile publishing. “Toward 
| Understanding” will appear 
monthly in the pages of ONE 


starting with the January 1959 





issue. 


The Psychiatric Viewpoint 
Designed to be of vital interest 
and benefit to ONE’s readers 
“Toward Understanding” will fo- 
cus its attentions from the psy- 


\chiatric viewpoint. A highly re- 
| 


spected and well-qualified Cali- 
|fornia psychiatrist will preside 
over the selection and answering 
‘of your questions 


A Better Understanding 


In“Toward Understanding” we 
hope our readers will find the an- 
swers to some of their problems. 
There are no pat answers, we 
know. No one can tell another how 
to live, but perhaps through this 
column we will be able to dis- 
cover a better understanding of 
| homosexual problems. 


DON’T MISS A SINGLE ISSUE! 
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TAT 


THE FEMININE 
VIEWPOINT 


by and about women 


RENASCENCE 
by Emily Jones 


To the memory of: 


E.S.M. 


Two weeks before, they had all told her, the hurricanes had hurled themselves 
against the mainland with a fury none of the living could remember having lived 
through before. The waters had swelled up and drowned life and carried off trees 
and houses and reminded the erring, they had all said, laughing, of the end of the 
world. Andrea thought of those things as she sat with her back to the plate glass 
wall which exposed the Bay of Cape Cod. 

“T caught a sail fish, however” the doctor was saying across the room. 

“Really? In the Gulf?” 

“No—lIn the Pacific. Just off Acapulco. Hundred and eight pounds. Of course 
you can’t eat them. They’re edible, but one doesn’t eat them. Oh, the natives do 
all right. Drag them off the ships and take them home and fry them up or some- 
thing.” She heard the doctor giggle in the middle of his narrative. 

Outside the sea was beating away at the rocks just as it was supposed to; 
insistently making its commentary about all of them the way it always did in the 
books. In books, she thought, in books. Sheila Hodd was moving among her guests 
in tight, black toreadores and bangles and sandals. Her eyemakeup was thick and 
grotesque and it depressed Andrea to notice that the result was not exotic at all— 
only foolish. Martin Hodd was wandering around behind his wife in his sagging 
summer trousers and the unkempt grey hair stood up in thoughtful little wisps all 
over his head. Andrea smiled a little watching him circling through the crowd 
in the room, stopping here and there at the fringes of the clusters, listening a bit, 
passing a remark and sucking on the pipe and moving on. She turned away and 
listened for the sea. 

She watched the water with all its shadows and movement and angry noises. 
Driving up that week-end she had seen some of the havoc of the hurricanes. 
Once she would have been sorry to have missed it. Once there would have been 
something thrilling about the devastation. But watching the sea now and fingering 
the icy glass in her hand she could feel that she would never be able to love 
destruction again. Not ever. 





Dirk Hendrik came and sat down beside her. He had large popping eyes 
behind his glasses and thick white hair. He spoke to her about the sea. He was 
Dutch and she felt that he enjoyed speaking of the sea in terms of battle. Some- 
where, she supposed, he had come to have a Hemmingway sort of love for a 
merciless and uncompromising enemy such as this one the Dutch knew so well. 
Across the room she heard the doctor giggle again. He was repeating his fish 
story to a newcomer. She couldn’t imagine why it was all right for Mexicans to 
eat sail fishes if New York tourists simply could not. 

“Fourteen hundred were killed two years ago,” the Dutchman was saying of 
his country and the fight against the water. 

“Yes,” Andrea said, “I remember the newsree 

“Much sorrow,” the man said then, simply. 

“Yes,” Andrea answered and did not look at him. 

Outside the water smashed against the rocks and sent walls of spray shooting 
up to the houses atop the bluff. Here and there different ones in the room com- 
mented on the tide and went on to speak of other things. 

Pip had been terribly romantic about the sea. She had never been very close 
to it and never in it and had loved it or rather been in love with it the way 
those who never know it can sometimes be. In her books she had always caused 
someone to make their way to some ocean or other where they would regard it 
and the gulls and be full of meditation. Andrea had always teased her unmerci- 
fully about it. Sometimes it was all right—well written little passages that actually 
had something to do with what was passing in the story. But more often they 
were jammed in little sequences quite full of clichéd observations and moods 
which Andrea had tried to insist were beneath Pip’s talents. But Pip had had 
a marvelous and reckless defiance about it: she would sit with the black rimmed 
glasses caught atop the mixed grey hair and grin at Andrea throughout the 
criticism and then throw up her hands and say, “But what can I do, Sweet? 
It’s a weakness of mine!” And to make seriousness absolutely impossible, she 
would reach out, invariably, and pinch Andrea’s face together and say, “Like you.” 

In the hospital she had taken, for the first time in her life, to writing poetry. 
Later Andrea had found that all of it had included some image of the sea. 
The sea. Andrea tilted the glass suddenly and let the last of the drink run swiftly 
in between her lips. 

The Dutchman was speaking of a piece of sculpture which had especially 
impressed him at the opening. Andrea heard his words at the back of her mind 
and nodded her head to his views. 

“How,” Pip had asked her suddenly the day they came from the doctor 
pierced with the results of the tests and staggering under the human will to 
resist the absorption of a terrible fact when it is first presented, “How can one 
die at forty?” She was sitting across the table from Andrea, her mouth open 
a little, the incredulity on her face almost bitterly comical; the question wildly 
clinical—as though they were discussing someone else entirely, And Andrea 
had folded over then, quite beyond her power to help herself, in a total seizure 
of pure grief and horror which shook her entire body. Pip had put her to bed, 
in fact. And then later said the terrible things to her. 


It was like Pip to say the things she did: “Andrea, do not ever get to thinking 
that it is worse for you. That’s really a lot of nonsense, Sweet. It shall be worst 
of all for me. I shall have the God-awful pain of it, you know. Do not ever fall 
to pitying yourself more than me”— Andrea had screamed at her for mercy 
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then, buried her head under the pillows. But Pip had pulled them away and 
gone on, “All this rot about things being worse for those who love than those 
who have to endure the bloody business itself . . . ~ 

It had been a long time before Andrea understood why Pip had tortured her 
like that. Pip had passed out the essence of life to everyone and that essence for 
Pip had been happiness and suffering properly mixed up together. Andrea 
had come to realize, finally, that Pip had wanted her to suffer as much as possible 
so that when it was the other way, the time of sweet tenderness and comforting. 
that they would still be equals in what they could give each other. It had mattered 
so much to Pip, so very much, 

In the hospital, towards the end, when there was little left but the drugs and 
a shred of will she had said, “Tell them—the world—that it’s all a bit of a 
bloody waste, won’t you, darling? I mean . . . the way we live . . . Tell them... 
the human race still has enemies far more important than itself . . .” Later 
death itself had seemed remarkably impotent in the fact of all that had gone 
before. The burial. The end. The newspaper accounts. terse, polite, a little 
genuinely sad and a little genuinely indifferent. So an English woman novelist 
had died of cancer at the young age of forty-one (“They never get one’s age 
quite right when you die, darling. Whatever can it matter?” she knew Pip 
would have said.) and was mourned by two nations. 

“T have never for the life of me been able to understand why people are 
always talking about the sad funerals they don’t want to have. How they don’t 
want people weeping and wailing all over the place about them or something! 
What kind of sense does that make? Of course. Weep for Me When I Am Dead, 
My Dearest! What else is life if not the things one feels at the end of someone's 
existence. My God, I do hope they sing the saddest possible songs at my do. 
I rather think, in fact, that I should like some of the Negro spirituals. They 
could tear out even Uncle Evelyn’s heart!” 

That had been before she was sick at all. Three years before one winter 
weekend at a ski-lodge. Oh, yes, Andrea thought suddenly, that weekend. The 
weekend that Pip had become involved in the one experimental little infidelity 
of their relationship. Something or other which had involved some shockingly 
silly little actress, which Pip had voluntarily reported on the same evening 
with something of a statement of future philosophy on the question: “A hell of 
a bore, you know. I shan’t ever bother again. I was thinking about you through 
the whole dull nonsense, which is really what I wanted to find out. Well, yes, 
she was attractive—but she had the most indescribably weird notions. I should 
be embarrassed to even repeat them to you . . . Are you angry, darling? 

As a matter of fact, Andrea had been furious and had already packed one 
and a half suit cases before Pip’s plea. Pip’s reasoning. Pip’s really devastating 
self-incrimination, Pip’s outright challenge. had finally turned into Pip’s fingers 
at the back of her neck, just softly enough, just firm enough—spreading the 
pleasure from the beloved long, narrow fingers across her shoulders and over 
her back, and Pip saying by then, nothing at all, clinging to her, her lips brushing 
her neck... 

Andrea smiled at the sea. There had been no more actresses. But three years 
later there had been the famous Negro baritone she had hired to stand above 
the bier and pour out “I Been Buked and I Been Scorned”—and a number of 
other things like that about finding one’s way home no matter what the condition 


of the Teall The two members of Pip’s family who had made it from London 
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had not thought any of it quite the thing. But with the very last bit of overt 
bitterness she permitted herself in Pip’s memory, she had recalled that they had 
not ever really considered Pip quite the thing either. And Uncle Evelyn had 
not come at all. 

Liza was standing in front of her holding out a fresh drink, her eyes a little 
misty with liquor and concern. “I really shouldn’t encourage you—but yours 
is long gone. Want it?” Andrea looked at the drink and shook her head. That 
was not the way, Pip would have been brutal about it. Escapism was an 
insult to humanity, she would have shouted. Liza did not go away and Andrea 
was aware of her body in front of her, aware of her through the haze of alcohol 
and Pip in her mind and the swirling smoke and noise of the room. Aware of 
her on the beach yesterday, barefooted in the rolled jeans. poking her toes in 
wet sand and rocking down deep for the clams. . . Liza. 


“T thought I might go up and get the guitar and we could go for a walk 
on the beach, if you like—” the girl said, with the hesitation, the doubt that 
always marked her voice. Andrea had her head down and was staring at the 
feet in the sandals in front of her. She studied the place where the thong ran 
between the large toe, painted a fiery red, and back to the ankles—a dancer’s 
strong ankles. 

“Don’t you like the sea, Andrea?” 

Andrea lifted her face and looked into the girl’s eyes. The movement of life 
made Liza stir and she brought one hand up from somewhere and vaguely, 
uncomfortably moved a strand of her dark hair to a place behind her ear. 
“I’m sorry,” she said quietly, “I seem to bother you.” And she turned and 
went away. 

Andrea looked around the room. Dirk Hendrik was talking with the silly 
doctor. She was suddenly ashamed to realize she had not noticed when he had 
gone away from her. She really ought to have taken the other drink. Yes. 
she would get another drink. She rose and passed through the chattering clusters. 
Max reached out from one and drew her into it. “Come and tell these idiots 
something about art, Andrea!” 

She smiled faintly and pulled away from them. “I’m looking for a drink.” 

Harry was touching her on the arm, “Andrea! Oh, darling you must hear 
Jo’s definition of Provincetown—!” 

She halted and turned to hear Jo’s definition of Provincetown. It was some- 
thing that had to be endured—the ritual of professional cheereruppers. 

Jo’s face was insanely animated and he had one arm around Sheila Hodd 
and another around Harry. “Provincetown is a cocktail party surrounded by 
water!” ; 

There was the hissing sound of delight and mock disappointment from the 
cluster and Jo made his face long with pleasure at his little funny. She saw 
Liza push her way through the crowd near the French doors and go out into 
the darkness, the guitar on her back. Dirk Hendrik was standing beside her 
suddenly, his voice a crystallization of sensibility. of reality piercing the 
moment. “It’s too much, child. Two years. Too much.” And he went away 
from her. Andrea stood stock still where she was, watching after him without 
seeing him. Without seeing anything or anyone. Two years! Too much! Grief 
after all was only tiresome and frightening. It spoiled things for the light hearted ; 
and made endurance impossible for the serious. Sheila’s invitation in the mail, 
“Come on up and live a little! Unlock yourself from that apartment for two weeks 
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and see what the outside world looks like! I promise no more hurricanes—AND— 
there is someone I am dying for you to meet!” 

It had been the same sort of note the year before. A note fed then into the 
waste basket, hardly read and deeply resented. Tossed by frenzied hands. Hands 
still quivering with the freshness of already a year’s grief. Grief, unlike the 
first months of numbed acceptance, full of the stark awareness of the utter 
finality and its everyday emptiness; grief full, at last, of the total realization of 
the true meaning of absolute irrevocability. And to whom could she explain 
the contest she had vowed to have with time? That awful contest she had promised 
herself never to let go of. Time indeed, she had sworn, months before Pip actually 
died, would never have its scar back. She would hold on to it, nourish it, keep 
it healthy, alive—vibrant. She would feed it with memory—days, nights— 
always. It was all that she would have left and she would keep it, agonizingly 
alive inside of her. This scar that was forged from the death of the woman 
she had loved. 

She had come here even, to the sea, after two years to replenish the thing. 
To remind it of its depth. Something that Pip had loved and been romantic 
about; had allowed herself to be sentimental about—the sea. Andrea had come 
at last two years later to let the breakers rush at her and the gulls scream at her— 
expecting that each wave, each cry overhead would raise up Pip’s image before: 
her and give a new sustenance to her misery . . . 

Andrea found the French door somehow and went out of it. She went down 
to the pier where the water had gone out and took off her shoes. She could 
hear the hum of the talk from the house and down the beach another party 
was in session at a house upon the bluff. And off in the opposite direction some- 
where in the darkness up the beach someone was playing the guitar. Andrea 
lay back on the pier and looked up at the stars. The sand on the boards pricked 
at her flesh. She felt herself merge freely and simply with the night; she felt 
the utter sudden peace of the admission that she allowed at last to flood her being. 
It was after all true what was said of time. It won all contests. She smiled easily 
in the darkness. If time must win she might as well be gracious . . . She had 
really lost months ago, perhaps a year ago; and here at the face of the sea she 
knew she had been thoroughly defeated. It was true that being there had made 
her full of Pip—but not the Pip of death. But Pip laughing and Pip insulting 
pain and death; Pip working and Pip cracking her dreadful British jokes; and 
Pip being happy in her eyes because Andrea had come into a room. Pip in love 
. . . Pip—alive. Slowly the other image was being driven away—the frightful 
emaciated woman in the hospital room, panting for life into the last desperate 
hours. And when she would take the picture and try to hold it in her mind— 
the sound of the breathing would presently turn into that roar of laughter 
that could disturb the Gods . . . Pip—Pip was becoming in death what she had 
been in life—what Andrea had forbidden her to be—happiness. 

Perhaps, Pip, her teacher in so many things, was still teaching her. Perhaps 
this was the farewell lesson. Maybe it was after all as she had insisted in their 
years together, that there was no such thing as a pure existence, that each thing 
bore within it it’s opposite, or at least its own contradiction, True even of life 
and death. That death—decay—could only depend upon the Living for its 
nourishment and that Life, in its turn could not go on—without death. 


It was a long time after the parties had ended along the beach that Andrea 
finally roused herself and wandered, at last, up the beach toward the guitar. 
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BOOKS 


FAIR GAME 


by Clement Wood and Gloria 
Goddard, Beacon, 1958, 187 


pp- 


The blurb on the front of this paper- 
back book reads “A Novel of Those 
Who Defy Convention!” On the back, 
a short paragraph about each of the 
four girls makes me think that one of 
them’s a lesbian. 


Sure enough, one of the four stories 
is a lesbian one. I don’t care if the girl 
ends by committing suicide or re- 
nouncing the horrible life of lesbian- 
ism for one of happy marriage with 
the boy who really loves her. All I 
want is some escape reading. 


Well. in this case, the story is slight- 
ly different. The girl, being a thor- 
oughly despicable character to begin 
with, takes to lesbianism like cliches 
to the story. She’s almost immedi- 
ately courted and won by one dress 
designer who initiates her into the 
“warped pleasures of the twilight 
world.” When kicked out of that one’s 
home, she finds another dress designer 
on whom she can leech and begins to 
look forward to the day when, she too, 
can support a woman. 


Despite the fact that the characters 
are hateful people, I'll read a lesbian 
novel with interest because I’m not 
mainly seeking noble characters or 
happy endings, although it would be 
nice. I’m looking for plain escape 
reading. The characters in this (and 
about 50 other soft-bound books) are 
so unreal, it annoys me. The persons 
who wrote this were not only not 
lesbians, but never saw, heard of, or 
read about any lesbians. The homo- 
sexual women behave just as men 


would. One of the sentences in the 
book—“Amy acted just like a man 
trying to make a girl” was only too 
accurate. I couldn’t get any escape 
reading out of this book. The char- 
acters are just too faked. I didn’t see 
red over the nasty portrayals because 
they're just too unlife-like. One thing 
about this book—I wouldn’t worry 
it’s influencing heterosexuals adverse- 
ly because they'll never finish reading 


it. And I wonder why I did. A. H. 


THE EVIL FRIENDSHIP 
by Vin Packer, Gold Medal. 
1958, 192 pp. 


The pattern of the Leopold-Loeb 
case is repeated with the matricide 
committed by two teen-age girls in 
England, Vin Packer unfolds the story 
in a series of incidents concerning the 
two girls’ meeting and subsequent 
friendship. Interspersed are excerpts 
from the girls’ diaries which helps to 
reveal their imaginative and weird 
fantasy life. Statements made at the 
trial by witnesses, the two psychia- 
trists (one court-appointed, the other 
defense) and the girls themselves are 
also sprinkled throughout the story. 

The Evil Friendship does not quite 
“come alive” for the reader and the 
two girls remain throughout the book, 
fascinating but unreal characters. The 
girls’ families, school associates, and 
the other people who pressure and 
warp them into retreating more and 
more into their own private world are 
very must cardboard figures. None of 
the minor characters are real. 

Too many questions are left in the 
reader’s mind as to whether many of 
the important events in the story were 
purely in the girls’ fantasies or real 
incidents which they wove into their 
lives. Perhaps it was Vin Packer’s 
intent to have the reader make his own 
decision concerning these events. This 
is good, but there were just a few too 
many ambiguous situations. It is prob- 
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ably this attempt at making the reader 
speculate which leads the author into 
portraying the girls in such a manner 
that they never become life-like. 

This nebulousness does not prevent 
the book from being interesting and in 
places fascinating. The conflicting tes- 
timonies of the psychiatrists are most 
interesting, particularly the viewpoint 
of the defense psychiatrist who had 


seen one of the girls some time before 
the crime. Although this novel does 
not deal with an adult lesbian situa- 
tion, the homosexual problem is fore- 
most in the book. For this reason and 
the fact that it is interestingly written, 
with some food for thought on the 
problem in the younger group, The 
Evil Friendship is to be recommended. 


A. H. 


BOOK SERVICE 


PACKAGE DEAL, available nowhere else. At a $2.00 saving to you. All of James Barr's 
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Uncle Vince lived in a log cabin on 
the outskirts of Granite. A quarter of 
a mile away on her small ranch, Aunt 
Kate raised hogs and goats, while 
Emma kept house and tended their 
garden. 

The only times the three ever vis- 
ited us were at Christmas and Thanks- 
giving. After they left mother always 
sank into her rocker with a groan and 
said, “Your sister’s filthy language 
would make a hired hand blush. She 
ought to have more pride.” Where- 
upon Dad would puff his pipe and 
counter with, “Vince’s citified man- 
ners are disgusting. I can’t imagine 
where the fool picked ’em up. He’s 
never been anywhere but Leadville 
and Denver.” 

Whenever I needed help with my 
lessons I went to Uncle Vince. Winter 
nights, with the coyotes sitting in a 
circle on the snow outside his cabin 
and barking at the moon. I’d find it 


my uncle 


€F 
Oscar 


by 
Harry Otis 


warm and fragrant inside from the 
pine branches burning in the iron 
stove, and by the light of his kerosene 
lamp we’d go over my school work. 
One unforgettable Sunday in July he 
sat on the ground out front with his 
back against a cedar, a copy of Dor- 
ian Gray in his lap. After I joined him 
he began reading. It was the time of 
day that the sunflowers growing on 
each side of his doorway had their 
faces to the sun. At the finish they'd 
turned to a row of dark pines sil- 
houetted against a crimson glow be- 
hind a rocky ridge. 

Uncle Vince died in his 91st year. 
A telegram from Kate informed me 
that he was hospitalized and wasn’t 
expected to live but when I arrived 
home autumn winds had blanketed a 
new mound in the cemetery with oak 
leaves. Kate took me there in her jeep 
then to his cabin. He had given her 
the key and asked her not to let any- 
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one in it until I had been there and 
taken what I wanted. She was in her 
late 80s but she went up the hill as 
agile as a mountain goat. 


As usual the room was spotless and 
orderly. A linen cloth on a round, 
golden oak table looked as if it had 
just been placed there. On it was a 
vase of paper lilies and a silver 
framed photograph of Oscar Wilde 
with “To Vince — Affectionately 
Oscar,” autographed in the corner. I 
was amazed. I had never seen the 
photograph, in fact I never knew he 
had it or had known Wilde. I asked 
Kate to explain. 


She settled herself in a rocker and 
put her feet on a pine stump Uncle 
Vince had used for a footstool. “Your 
uncle was different from most men. 
Anything that meant a lot to him he 
never wanted to talk about. He was 
that way about the too-short friend- 
ship he had with Oscar.” She looked 
at me and her faded blue eyes twin- 
kled. “The reason he was so fond of 
you, as you probably guessed, was be- 
cause he saw himself in you and 
wanted to protect you from what he 
knew you would be up against when 
you went it alone. As for him and 
Oscar—well, that was back in 1882— 
April it was. I remember because 
Emma and I had just met. Both of us 
were working in Denver at Tabor’s 
flossy hangout, The Windsor. Emma 
was washing and I had charge of the 
linen room.” She pointed to the table 
cloth. “That’s where all of Vince’s 
good linens came from. Oscar was to 
speak at Tabor’s Opera House. The 
old goat wanted to put him in the 
bridal suite at the hotel but some 
Texas steer with a silly blond had it 
and wouldn’t give it up, so he had to 
fix up another suite for Oscar. They 
did the parlor in pink paper with 
funeral lilies on it. The paper in the 
bedroom was splashed with colored 
poppies, the kind they wear on those 


Easter bonnet monstrosities. The 
night Oscar’s train pulled into Union 
Station it was snowing hard. The 
streets were so muddy they looked 
like my pig pen after a cloud burst. 
You should have seen the bellies of 
the horses hitched to the hack that 
brought Oscar to the hotel, they were 
caked with mud. The train was an 
hour late. The audience was in the 
opera house waiting for him. Emma 
and I liked Oscar the moment we saw 
him. The papers always pictured him 
wearing silly clothes with a lily in his 
hand but he had on corduroys, a 
leather jacket, cowboy boots and a 
wide brimmed hat. He went to his 
room and changed to a frilly white 
shirt with a black velvet coat and 
britches that came to his knees. It 
was what the snobs wanted to see on 
him. Whether any of them understood 
what he lectured about I doubt it. Any 
foreigner was tops with them no mat- 
ter what he said or did. Some women 
had their specs on long sticks and 
several had their fat bellies yanked in 
so tight they could hardly breathe. 
Taylor’s clothes came from London. 
He waxed his mustache at the ends. 
It was so long it looked like a steer’s 
horns. After the lecture he gave Oscar 
a big blow-out at the hotel. Euge Field 
was there. Ever hear about him?” 


I had and through Uncle Vince. 
He was mining in Leadville. Every 
Saturday he hopped the train for Den- 
ver and. spent most of his time in 
hotel lobbies watching the people. One 
night while looking at men’s suits on 
the dummies in Daniel Fisher’s win- 
dow he felt a hand on his shoulder. He 
turned and saw a red wig, cheeks and 
lips as red as the hair, but the body 
that was in the dotted-swiss dress was 
too flat and angular to be a woman’s. 

“I’m Gracie. What’s your name?” 
a falsetto voice asked him. Vince 


laughed. He’d recognized Field’s 
voice, it was unmistakable. He’d met 
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Field in a saloon. He had been play- 
ing the piano and singing to a freckle- 
faced youth in chaps and a deer hide 
shirt. Vince hadn’t heard the songs 
before and he liked the way Field sang 
them. He told him so and the upshot 
was the three went to Maggie Mur- 
phy’s Beanery. While they were eat- 
ing Vince learned that Field was the 
assistant editor of the Denver Tri- 
bune and wrote poetry. “Romantic 
verse to woo the heart,” he called it, 
but Vince thought otherwise. I told 
Kate about it. She laughed then went 
me one better. She described a range 
boy who was sexy looking and had a 
way with men. Field met him wander- 
ing along Laramie Street, his high 
heel boots beating a mournful tattoo 
on the wooden sidewalk. He was hun- 
gry but he was afraid to go into a 
restaurant as he had never been in 
one, so he said. Would Field take him 
in? Field did and saw he got filled up 
and after talking with him decided he 
needed someone to look after him in 
the big city, and he knew the right 
person, Francisco Martinez, president 
of The Rocky Mountain Bank. Marti- 
nez was a kindly soul whenever at- 
tractive young men needed assistance 
and no sooner had he met the range 
boy than he suggested they go for a 
ride in his buggy. It was a shiny new 
one and the black nags hitched to it 
unusually spirited. This was in the 
evening. Somehow Martinez lost con- 
trol of the horses and they tore along 
Cherry Creek and into an unfinished 
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barn, splintering the buggy and 
wrenching Martinez’ back. The range 
boy suffered only minor bruises but 
Martinez, out of the goodness of his 
heart, gave him $50. This, however, 
was not the last of the range boy. Kate 
went on to describe the reception 
Tabor arranged for Oscar in The 
Windsor after the lecture. On the 
committee to welcome him was Marti- 
nez, a fashion plate in a glossy stove- 
pipe hat, a broadcloth cutaway, ascot 
tie and a gold headed cane. No sooner 
had he arrived than in walked the 
president of The Atcheson, Topeka 
and Santa Fe with the range boy, 
handsome in a new suit, a white dress 
shirt and a high celluloid collar. Mar- 
tinez suffered a heart attack and had 
to leave before Oscar arrived. 


“What a terrific flop that blow-out 
was,” Kate said with a shake of her 
head. “Emma and I had charge of 
the umbrellas and spittoons. One of 
the old bags threw a big feed before 
the lecture and gave the crowd every- 


thing from rainbow trout to venison. 
They at like a pack of hogs. Something 
she served them must have been 
spoiled. They couldn’t get to the spit- 
toons fast enough. Oscar came in 
while a couple were heavin’. One 
gassy old gal was trying to loosen 
her corset. She had to do it in the 
lobby, there wasn’t room in the privy. 
Oscar went straight to his room. He 
hadn’t time for supper when he got 
off the train and he was hungry. He 
asked the desk clerk to send some food 
to his room. The damn fool sent him 
a hunk of roast mutton—yes, mutton. 
Oscar took one smell of it and threw 
it out the window. Emma saw it land 
in the snow. She told me about it. I 
went up to his rooms and asked him 
if I could fry him some ham and eggs 
with spuds and onions. He said the 
sooner the better. He ate two helpings 
and a half a pan of corn dodger I'd 
made.” 
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The following morning Oscar left 
for Leadville: a perilous, 150 mile 
ride in a two-coach-and-caboose train, 
The South Park, over a narrow gage 
railroad. It was slow going as the puff- 
ing engine ground its way upward be- 
tween massive granite boulders and 
gloomy snow crusted pines. I had 
made the trip several times, years 
later, and agreed with Aunt Kate 
that “Ridin’ that thrashin’ machine 
was the same as sittin’ on a jackass 
with a hot poker rammed under his 
tail.” And she added, “With all that 
jerkin’ Oscar got I’ve often wondered 
how he kept down all those flapjacks 
and sausages he had for breakfas 


The Leadville Kate knew was a 
fabulous city that had over night 
mushroomed from scarcely a thous- 
and miners to 60,000. Its silver out- 
put the year Oscar lectured in Tabor’s 
Grand Opera House, and it was grand, 
totalled more than 20 million. Kate, 
just out of grade school got her first 
job keeping house for Graveyard 
Pete. He gave her five dollars a 
month and her keep. Pete embalmed 
only when he had to. Most miners 
lived in rooming houses and when 
one died no one was interested enough 
to notify relatives, if there were any. 
Pete dropped the body as he found it 
in a rough pine box then, after a day 
if no one cared to look at it, he nailed 
down the lid. Before he did and un- 
beknownst to him, Kate examined the 
boots on the corpse and if they were- 
n’t too worn she yanked them off and 
sold them for four bits to Sol Green- 
beck who operated a used clothing 
store on State Street. How much Sol 
got for them Kate didn’t care. Fifty 
cents was a lot of money and after 
four months she’d saved enough to 
buy a new calico dress and take The 
South Park to Denver. 


But for Uncle Vince, Graveyard 
Pete might have had to embalm 
Oscar. As the train lurched through 


the whirling snow that morning and 
finally stopped with a groan at the 
Leadville station, Oscar saw only a 
group of miners in bulky sheepskin 
coats and overalls. There was no wel- 
coming committee but he wasn’t sur- 
prised. Denverites had warned him 
that Leadville was not only the rich- 
est city in the world but the most law- 
less. Even Frank Bascom its sheriff 
had his moments. A week before 
Oscar arrived Bascom learned that 
Mame Peters had rolled one of her 
customers. Bascom went to her and 
magnaminously offered to forgive 
Mame providing she gave him the 
loot. Instead Mame slashed him with 
a horsewhip one of her customers 
thoughtlessly left behind. 

What Oscar didn’t see as he de- 
scended the coach steps was a bearded 
miner holding a revolver at his side. 
But Vince saw him as he raised his 
hand. He crashed his own gun against 
the would-be murderer’s neck, break- 
ing it. Just then Tabor’s representa- 
tive drove up in a buggy to take Oscar 
to the hotel. Oscar wouldn’t go with- 
out Vince. What occurred from then 
on Vince recorded in his dairy. 


Kate took it from a_ beautifully 
grained cedar chest which I remem- 
bered watching Uncle Vince make, a 
perfectionist, it took him weeks. 

I asked Kate if his end had been 
peaceful. She nodded her thatched 
white head and said, “Emma and I 
were with him. He just smiled at us 
and slid away. Before he died that 
afternoon some damn fool man in the 
hospital asked him what kind of a 
funeral service he wanted. Vince said 
“None. Preachers don’t know anymore 
about God than a blue jay does 
and I’d damn sight rather listen to 
them.’ His frankness was one of the 
many things Oscar loved about him. 
Vince asked Oscar when he came back 
to Denver to look us up and he did. He 
couldn’t do enough for us. He told 
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us how crazy he was about Vince and 
that he wanted to take him back to 
England with him.” 


Kate handed me the diary. It was 
written on the kind of coarse ruled 
paper I’d used in grade school. The 
date, April 15 Leadville-Clarendon 
Hotel “It’s five a.m. At last Oscar is 
asleep. He needs rest. Excitement and 
this high altitude have worn him 
down. After that mess at the station 
he had to ride in Crawford’s old 
buggy. It skidded all over the street 
and I had to hold on to him to keep 
him from falling out. He’s so different 
from what the papers print about him. 
He’s kind, thoughtful, considerate. 
He’s no weakling. His fingers are long 
and thin but strong. If he had to he 
could pack a wallop. Oddly enough 
we're both 28 and our fathers are 
Irish. I asked him why the papers al- 
ways pictured him holding either a 
sunflower or a lily. He grinned. He 
said he assumed it was because they 
were his favorite flowers. His words 
were, ‘What other flowers have the 
slender grace and the virginal beauty 
of the lily or the strength and majesty 
of the sunflower?’ I was standing at 
the window looking at the moonlight 
on the icy peaks. They gleamed like 
silver. Oscar came over and put his 
arm across my shoulders. After a long 
silence he said, ‘Beauty is the only 
thing in nature that time cannot harm. 
Neither can it ever erase a cherished 
memory. Just then there was a knock. 
I opened the door. It was Bill Bran- 
nigan from The Leadville Herald. He 
stared at Oscar in amazement. He ex- 
pected to find him in a silk kimono 
instead of the baggy pants and coarse 
shirt he had on. In a condescending 
way he asked Oscar how he liked 
western clothes. Oscar said they were 
characteristic of the virility of the 
western men. He couldn’t imagine 
anything more absurd than His Maj- 
esty, the King, in chaps and a som- 


brero. Before he was through with 
Bill he had him eating out of his hand. 
Oscar insists I stay with him every 
minute he’s here.” 

I stopped reading and said to Kate, 
“Here’s something he wrote about 
you. Maybe you can explain it. It 
says, ‘Kate, I'll always bless you for 
giving Oscar that quart of olive oil 
before he left Denver!” 

Kate exploded with a laugh. “I 
knew they'd both need it. I stole it 
from the kitchen. You couldn’t buy it, 
it was so hard to get. Vince drank 
hard liquor only when he had to. Be- 
fore he went anyplace where he knew 
they'd get nasty if he didn’t swill down 
a quart like the rest of them he’d take 
a few gulps of the oil. It lined his 
stomach and he could drink all of 
them under the table. And that’s what 
happened that night. One of Tabor’s 
henchmen, Snooky Backus was his 
name, took Oscar and Vince to Ta- 
bor’s mine, The Matchless. They were 
supposed to have their supper there 
but Vince was wise to them. He and 
Oscar downed their oil. By the time 
they left the mine, Snooky and the 
miners were so crocked they couldn’t 
even stand, Vince took Oscar on a 
tour of the whore houses so he’d get 
an idea what they were like in case he 
ever wanted to write about them. They 
didn’t go inside any, they didn’t need 
to. The hookers were all outside 
afraid they’d miss seeing Oscar. Some 
of them nearly tore off his clothes 
trying to get him inside their dumps 
and they were dumps. No beds, just 
benches to work on.” 

I turned to the next page in the 
diary. The date—April 16. “Back 
again in my 2x4 with Maud Hawks’ 
bedbugs. She informed me she’d have 
to have a dollar more a month or 
she’d move another miner in with me. 
I gave it to her. Oscar left on the 9 
o’clock train this morning for Colo- 
rado Springs. We didn’t say goodby. 





I couldn’t, neither could he. He just 
looked at me and turned away. He 
wants me to meet him in New York 
after he finishes his tour and go to 
England with him. I’m afraid to tac- 
kle it. Here we could make a go of it 
but his friends in England would 
never accept me. I haven’t enough 
education and they’d make fun of my 
manners. It would make it too hard 
for him.” 

I stopped reading and asked Kate 
if that was the real reason Vince did- 
n't go. 

“No. He would have gone but some- 
thing awful happened,” she said, sad- 
ness in her voice. “Vince was the best 
built, handsomest young man I ever 
saw. He made me think of a sensitive 
stallion. He was too sensitive. A 
month after Oscar left he got badly 
hurt in a cave-in. He nearly died of 
blood poisoning. The doctor, that’s 
what he called himself, did a messy 
job sewing up his leg that had been 
ripped open. It left an awful scar. 
Vince was ashamed of it. He never 
wanted anyone to see it. I should say 
anyone but the range boy. He was 
waiting at the mine when they brought 
Vince out. His name was Shogun. He 
always looked at Vince like he wanted 


to be his friend. He made them carry 
Vince to his cabin. It was a good one 
the president of the railroad gave him. 
If it hadn’t been for Shogun, Vince 
never would have pulled through. For 
months he was too feverish to write so 
I answered Oscar’s letters. He sent 
several from every city where he lec- 
tured. I told him what had happened 
and about the scar on Vince’s leg. He 
wrote that it made no difference, he 
wanted him to come anyway. But 
Vince didn’t leave Shogun. After he 
got well he panned enough gold so 
he didn’t have to mine anymore. He 
and Shogun lived together 22 years. 
I never saw two happier people. One 
day Shogun was out deer hunting and 
a rattler bit him. He was dead when 
Vince finally found him. It nearly 
killed him. He didn’t waste any time 
getting out of Leadville. Oscar stopped 
writing when that court mess in Eng- 
land started. The rest you know.” Kate 
stood up and brushed off pine needles 
that had caught on her black wool 
dress, then she took a tourquoise and 
silver bracelet from the cedar box and 
handed it to me. “This is the only 
thing Vince had of Shogun’s. His dad 
was a Ute. It meant a lot to Vince and 
I know he wanted you to have it.” 
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Dear ONE; 

| found a copy of ONE Magazine on a re- 
cent holiday in New York. It took that trip for 
me to really see myself. Being down there 
where gay life is much freer and easier made 
me stop and realize that | am what | am, and 
love it. | could kick myself for the years that 
| have wasted trying to understand this and 
fighting it. | was engaged three times, but 
girls just didn't do anything for me. 

| suppose it is easy enough to tell everyone 
not to go through the same things | did, but 
we all have to find ourselves by ourselves. 
If anyone is gay and tries to fight, all he'll 
have is heartache. 


Mr. B. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Editor, ONE: 

Doesn't Hollister Barnes (August, 1958) 
know we exist? We walk alone in the night 
through the park. down the street, around 
the corner. Night after night we make the 
same rounds, and night after night return to 
our beds disillusioned. In some waking mo- 
ments when desire is at low ebb, we face the 
truth: there is no one, nowhere 

We do not deny that homosexuality is a 
problem. The society in which we live con- 
siders our activities wrong, sinful, shameful, 
and we suffer, alway we suffer. No! We are 
not glad that we are homosexual. We are the 
sick homosexuals, 

Matt Kent 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Dear sir: 

The article "'Gay Beach," (July, 1958) was 
well written. One thing | disagree with is 
homosexuals setting aside places for fun. | 
am a homosexual, however | am at home with 
all people, It isn't necessary for me to fre- 
quent a Gay Beach, Bar, or Bath. To surround 
myself with fellow homosexuals doesn't make 
life any more interesting. 

| think a homosexual should first examine 
himself, gain faith and assurance in himself. 
It is simple. We're men, regardless of our 
sex impulses. One doesn't change because 
he has tendencies. One need not be a flam- 
ing faggot. Lead your life with dignity. Love 
your friends, or lover. Treat your situation 
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before the public with a casual air. ONE is 
doing well in its Editorials to strenghten the 
homosexual’s balance. 

Mr. H. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


To the Editors: 

Hollister Barnes’ article in the August issue 
goes so far off the deep end that it can only 
convince those who weren't sure that homo- 
sexuals are unbalanced. Just a few samples: 
a. He ridicules the ‘‘marshmallow puffiness of 
marital bliss.’ Who is he to question the way 
others find happiness? b. | will refrain out 
of mercy from quoting in full the pompous 
nonsense about “the darkly vicious myth of 
family life.’ Some people seem to like this 

deadly deception’'! This seems like a spite- 
ful use of the same kind of sophistry that has 
so often been used against the homosexual. 
c. To paraphrase Louis XIV as a way of 
washing his hands of social disapproval is 
unfortunate. | can think of better models than 
Louis. d, What's wrong with the motto, ‘Act 
Square'’? This he ridicules as the creed of 
what he calls ‘the asexuals.'’ Anybody read- 
ing this who didn’t like homosexuals anyway 
would say, ''l told you they were criminal 
types." 

This kind of thing is not, in my opinion, 
representative of homosexuals. If it were, | 
would give up all hope of promoting the 
homosexual’s integration into society. 


Miss C. 
SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA 


Dear Mr. Barnes: 


You wrote an article extolling homosexu- 
ality. When one continues to justify that which 
he has begun to praise, he is displaying seri- 
ous uncertainty. There is no longer any need 
to justify homosexuality in the light of individ- 
ual need. This has already been established. 
What is needed is purposeful writing present- 
ing unimpeachable evidence of the lofty na- 
ture of homosexual love. 

It is one thing to carry the banner of the 
invert, but it is sheer madness to challenge 
the foundations of heterosexuality. Do you 
have some theories on parthenogenesis? It 
is just as incorrect to judge the heterosexual 
relationship by the great many bad marriages 
which exist as it is for the uniniated to con- 
demn homosexuality on the basis of the per- 
vert who rapes little boys. 

That God should be trusted to rid the uni- 
verse of things ‘'vile and unnatural” is idiotic. 
The arts would indeed miss a Proust, Gide, a 
Wilde, Whitman, Tschaikowsky. so would |, 
but it has never been shown that their sex- 
uality was the generator of their great gifts. 
Many great men are homosexuals, but not 
many homosexuals are great men 


| do not take issue with the right of the 
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homosexual to exist or even to flourish. | do 
dispute, however, nearly every word you have 
written. How do you reconcile the excessive 
genito-urinary complications which are a 
direct result of the mechanical incompatibility 
of sodomy? The insidious and far-reaching 
effects would petrify you if you were to show 
genuine interest and consult with a good G.U. 
man. Forget about moralists and psychiatrists. 
See your urologist. 
Mr, L. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear sir: 


You have a tremendous educational job 
ahead of you and you are doing a tremendous 
job of it now—my sincere respect for your 
courage. As an example of the educational job 
you are tackling, | would cite a passage from 
The Portable D. H. Lawrence in which Miss 
Trilling reveals, in the midst of an analytical 
presentation of Lawrence's personality and 
views, full of subtlety and psychological in- 
sights, the following paragraph, ‘Lawrence 
was not a homosexual, nor was he simply 
seeking a license for homosexuality for his 
male characters.’ 

Lawrence was not seeking a license for 
homosexuality for his male characters, nor 
was he seeking a license for heterosexuality 
for them either. No, Lawrence was telling 
us about humans beings and about his own 
views, in the best way he could. 


Well, this is the kind of thing | come across 
frequently, this kind of intellectual and mental 
warp. The best thing is to hammer at this 
kind of frightened ignorance with publica- 
tions like yours. One of the most effective ap- 
proaches is the one taken by Hollister Barnes, 
“1 Am Glad | Am a Homosexual.” 


Mr, H. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Dear ONE: 


About ‘‘Hauviette,"’ (October, 1958)—not 
being of Catholic faith, it is not for me to 
judge whether Jeanne d'Arc was a saint or 
a satan. But the impudence of publishing such 
a painful excuse for a story (substitute May 
Lark for Jeanne d’Arc; see how it comes out 
then) is in depressingly bad taste. To write 
thus of one so highly esteemed in the eyes of 
millions is disrespectful and cruel. | shudder 
in imagining how the writer might involve 
the Protagonist of the Christmas story! 

Dan Martin's ‘Leopard on a Spot,’’ is 
charming and so is Eve Elloree’s illustration. 
A toot of the horn and a revv of the motor for 
Miss R., of Los Angeles for her delightful re- 
ply to the “I’m Glad I'm Homo"’ thing. 


Miss Diana Sterling 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Gentlemen: 


You have been asking in ONE Confidential 
for ideas on how to raise money. | am not 
rich and have no rich friends, but there are 
undoubtedly those who can afford to con- 
tribute large sums to the cause of ONE. | 
have seen estimates as to the number of 
homosexuals in this country ranging from five 
to fifteen million. There must be a giant po- 
tential membership for ONE here—if only 
they knew of the existence of the Corpora- 
tion, and of the Magazine. ONE had been in 
existence for several years before | learned 
of it. So make your existence known in large 
print, where these millions can see it. Ad- 
vertise! 

| envy those who can attend your classes 
in Los Angeles. | like the idea of your con- 
ducting courses in other cities. Come to 
Chicago. The past several issues of the 
magazine have been very interesting: the 
interview series, by Chuck Taylor; ‘Gay 
Beach,"’ by Frank Golovitz; "The Brothers’ 
by Gordon Hamilton; ‘Words That Hurt’ by 
Matt Kent, And, of course, dal mcintire's 
‘tangents’ is always good reading. 


Mr. K. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Gentlemen: 

How about an article on something I've 
often wondered about? Like many male 
homosexuals, | enjoy physique photos. How- 
ever, of late | have been getting a sort of 
mixed emotion over them, due to what seem 
to me some disturbing trends. 

First of all, the matter of violence. Lately 
in these magazines there seems to be an 
increasing emphasis on motorcycle boots, 
leather jackets, fight scenes, etc. Most people 
think of these as symbolic of the predatory, 
rootless, near-psychopathic personality, best 
expressed in the film, “The Wild One.” | 
find the virile, masculine type extremely at- 
tractive, but not to the point where | would 
idolize the kind of a person who would beat 
me just for kicks. 

In the matter of tattoos, | think it is inter- 
esting (and alarming) to note that most of 
them shown in the physique photos are of 
bleeding daggers, gaping skulls, hissing 
snakes. This keeps crossing my mind, what 
of the boys who model for these photos? | 
imagine many of them are slum kids, and 
will do almost anything for money; that in a 
way makes it even worse. 

Are they drifters; are they thugs; are they 
hustlers; do they know the score; don't they? 
| like the photos, but | don't like wondering 
if someone's being hurt. Does somebody 
know the answers? 

Mr. A. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE BIGGEST EVENT OF THE YEAR 


ONE’S 1959 MIDWINTER INSTITUTE 


January 30 - February 1 Three Days of Program and Fun 


PLAN NOW TO BE THERE 


DER KREIS / THE CIRCLE 


Monthly magazine. Half in German, the other half divided 
between English and French. Liberally illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings. Articles, stories, poetry. Oldest of 
homophile publications. $7 per year unsealed, $11 first 
class. Send only bank draft or cash to 


Lesezirkel Der Kreis, Postfach Fraumunster 547, 
Zurich 22 / Switzerland. (Or through ONE, Inc.) 


Former bound volumes available, 1953-1957 
$7 per volume including postage. 


BACK COPIES OF ONE MAGAZINE STILL AVAILABLE 


1953 January & February @ 0.50 


1954 March & April : @ 0.50 
May, June, July, Oct., Nov., Dec @ 0.25 


Ser 


1955 Jan., Mar., Apr., May, June, July, Aug., Sept., 
Octe Nove Dees snk e.  Meaneet tthe Sets SNe eaten @ 0.25 


1956 Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr.-May, June-July, Aug.-Sept., 
Oct Nove Dect wis coe rk oes ON ee eee @ 0.25 


1957 Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., ] @ 0.25 
June-July, Aug.-Sept., @ 0.50 


@ 0.50 





